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So do I. Indeed, who does not? But solution of the
prostitution problem is not quite as simple as the above
non-stop sentence implies. As a social planner, Shaw
suffers from sexual emancipation. It would not occur to
him as naturally as to others more normally sexed that
some women will always want to sell or barter their affec-
tions, even if the social organization urged by Shaw came,
about and made such sales economically unnecessary. To
Shaw, the flesh is only a nuisance and a hindrance. He
could never fully understand that for countless others it
is the central pivot of their lives, to be enjoyed, with or
without payment, for its own sake without scruple. The
oldest profession in the world would not be the oldest had
it not attractions that, for some, were abiding and irre-
sistible, not to be wiped out by any Act of Parliament,
however Shavian, however sweeping, however perfect.
Mrs. Warren's profession being that of prostitute and
procuress, the fortunes attending the play about her need
surprise no one.
In England the play remained unlicensed for thirty-one
years; that is, until 1924. By then the national squeamish-
ness had abated enough for various spades not only to be
called spades but to be regarded without blink or blush and
sometimes even to be handled and gripped; although an-
other twenty-odd years were to pass before the Ministry of
Health could display posters, without offence and with the
help of a quotation from the then Archbishop of Canter-
bury, calling attention to the dangers of venereal disease,
In America, where there is no Censor, the cast were duly
arrested (and released on bail) after the first New York
performance on the technical charge of disorderly conduct,
being acquitted some eight months later. Between times
every critical note had been sounded, most echoing London's
shocked outcries of nearly four years before. Thus William
Lyon Phelps, from his chair of drama and literature at
Yale pronounced the play a good one teaching a much
needed moral lesson, while the New York Herald declared
it 'an insult to decency.' Between these extremes the
decision of the Court of Special Sessions, made known on
6th July 1906, provides a mean. The judge ruled: 'If